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This article uses the 2005 Basic Classifications of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching as a framing device 
through which to examine patterns of student financial aid at 
America’s rural community colleges, which represent 64% of all 
U.S. community colleges. Rural community colleges serve more 
first-time, full-time students than suburban and urban community 
colleges, and their 3.2 million students have different patterns of 
student financial aid. Rural small and medium colleges have the 
most aided students, receive more Pell Grants and institutional 
aid, and have more students incurring loan indebtedness than 
do other types of community colleges. The article offers recom- 
mendations for future research, as well as for policy development 
and practice. 

T ow rates of adult educational attainment among the U.S. 

1 rural population have long heen a challenge to educators 
A^#and policy makers alike (U.S. Department of Education, 
1994); this was part of the impetus for major federal poverty 
initiatives in the 1960s. Then, as now, accessible child care 
and transportation presented key challenges preventing larger 
numbers of students from enrolling. In addition, there are the 
twin challenges of encouraging rural high school students, par- 
ticularly in high-poverty areas, to envision themselves in college 
(and thus to apply for admission) , and then to apply for financial 
aid. All of America’s community colleges, whether rural, sub- 
urban, or urban, play an important role in serving traditional 
first-time postsecondary students, as well as older and other 
nontraditional students (Cohen & Drawer, 2003). 

In this article, we discuss the 2005 Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching Basic Classifications of 
Associate’s Colleges (Carnegie Foundation, 2006a, 2006b) and 
analyze financial aid data from the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion’s Integrated Postsecondaiy Education Data System (IPEDS) 
Fall 2000 IPEDS Student Financial Aid Cohort Study Survey 
(SFA). Our analysis and recommendations for policy, practice, 
and research are intended to add to the growing literature on 
rural community colleges in recent years (see Cejda, 2007; Eddy 
& Murray, 2007; Katsinas, Alexander 8& Opp, 2003). 

The 2005 
Carnegie Basic 
Classifications 

According to the 2005 Carnegie Basic Classifications (Carnegie 
Foundation, 2006a; 2006b), 10.3 million students were enrolled 
at 2-year institutions in the U.S. in 2000-2001 in three major 
categories; (a) publicly controlled, (b) privately controlled, and 
(c) federally chartered and special use institutions. As Table 1 
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shows, nearly 9.7 million students were enrolled at the nation’s 
860 public community college districts and 1,552 campuses, 
and the 36 districts and 1 14 campuses of public 2-year colleges 
operated under the governance of 4-year public universities. The 
public community college sector is divided into rural, suburban, 
and urban community colleges, and the rural sector is further 
subdivided into small, medium, and large institutions. Of the 
9.4 million students attending public community colleges, 3.1 
million attend urban, 3.0 million attend suburban, and 3.2 mil- 
lion attend the 553 identified rural community college districts 
and 922 rural community college campuses. (Urban and subur- 
ban sectors are divided into single and multicampus districts, 
whereas size determines the three rural classifications.) The 
Carnegie classifications utilize data from the 2000 U.S. Census, 
NCES IPEDS data sets, geographic information system data, and 
other institutional characteristics data gleaned from college and 
university Web sites, directories, and other sources (Carnegie 
Foundation, 2006a, 2006b; Hardy & Katsinas, 2007). 

The 2005 Carnegie classifications use annual undupli- 
cated headcount student enrollment, not full-time equivalent 
(FTE) student data. In practice, community college leaders plan 
for individuals, not FTEs, which do not translate to numbers 
of part-time students who enroll at peak usage times and need 
parking, counseling, and online access to computer systems. As 
noted in an American Educational Research Association panel 
discussion (2002), 2-year frames are needed to study 2-year 
institutions, rather than applying 4-year frames to community 
college students and institutions. The 14,269 mean enrollment 
at the 110 large rural districts in 2000-2001 (see Table 1) is 
similar to many urban and suburban colleges. In contrast, the 
303 medium rural districts and the 140 small rural districts had 
mean enrollments of 4,642 and 1,699, respectively. Nearly 64% 
of U.S. community college districts are rural; they enroll over 
one-third of all community college students (Hardy Sc, Katsinas, 
2007). 

Table 2 shows total student aid awarded by community colleges 
in 2000-2001 as reported in the NCES IPEDS 2001 Finance 
Survey (Hardy, 2005). Between 92% and 100% of the colleges in 
each classification responded. Of the nearly $3.6 billion awarded 
by U.S. community colleges, $2.4 billion (68%) came in the form 
of Federal Pell Grants. About $190 million was other federal aid, 
including Federal Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
(FSEOG). State and institutional aid totaled $612 million and 
$250 million, respectively. Pell Grant awards exceeded state aid 
by roughly 4 times, institutional aid by roughly 10 times, and 
private aid by 25 times (Hardy). 

This disaggregation by student aid type illustrates the 
importance of Pell Grants to community colleges. State aid is 
the second largest category, ranging from 15% to 21% of aid 
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Note. Calculations of enrollment/ district and enrollment/campus have been adjusted accordingly for both privately controlled 2-year colleges and total 2-year, 
tribal, and special-use colleges. 

'*2005 Carnegie Basic Classification. **185 Private nonprofit and 555 for-profit institutions reported unduplicated credit enrollment for 2000-2001. 
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Table 2 

Student Aid Expenditures by Publicly Controlled Two-Year Institutions, as Percentages of Total Expenditures, 

Academic Year 2000-2001 
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awarded within each community college type, and represent- 
ing 17% of all student aid expenditures nationally. Aid from 
institutional, private, and local government sources represent 
the smallest categories. Table 2 reveals a significant fact: The 
largest percentage of every aid category (save local government 
aid) goes to students attending rural community colleges. Pell 
Grants account for the lion’s share — between 62% and 70% — of 
all aid provided within each institutional type. 

Together, Tables 1 and 2 show that rural community 
colleges serve 35% of total enrollments; their students receive 
$1.56 billion (44%) of all student aid awarded, of which two 
thirds (66%) comes in the form of Pell Grants. Urban community 
colleges enroll 33% of total students, who are awarded $1.25 
billion in student aid (36% of all aid awarded), of which 70% 
comes in the form of Pell Grants. In contrast, suburban commu- 
nity college students are “less aided” than their rural and urban 
counterparts; these institutions enroll 32% of total students, 
who receive only 2 1% of total aid awarded, of which 66% comes 
in the form of Pell Grants. It is clear that Pell Grants are critical 
for students at all types of community colleges. 

Tables 3-5 use the 2005 Carnegie Basic Classifications to show 
differences by institutional type for first-time, full-time, degree- 
or certificate-seeking (FT/FT/DC) students as reported in the Fall 
2000 IPEDS SFA. The high rates of institutional participation in 
the IPEDS SFA suggest an acknowledgment of the “completeness” 
and representativeness of the data being analyzed. Among the 
5.4 million students enrolled at U.S. community colleges in Fall 
2000, 35% attended rural community colleges, 32% suburban, 
and 33% urban. The 511 ,049 FT/ FT/ DC students in the cohort 
comprised 9% of the 5.4 million enrolled. 

The 246,370 FT/FT/DC students enrolled at rural com- 
munity colleges constituted 48% of all students in the cohort, 
larger than the 27% served by suburban and 24% by urban 
community colleges (Hardy, 2005). Rural community colleges 
also clearly served larger numbers of FT/FT/DC students than 
their suburban and urban counterparts (13% of total enrollment, 
compared to 8% and 7%, respectively) 

Table 4 shows the numbers and percentages of FT/ FT/ 
DC students at community colleges in in Fall 2000 who received 
any financial aid, as well as the number and percentage of stu- 
dents in the entire IPEDS SFA cohort who received each type of 
aid and who were enrolled in each particular type of institution. 
In the Fall 2000 term, 1,881,147 of the 5,418,671 total commu- 
nity college students were enrolled at rural community colleges. 
A significantly larger proportion of FT/ FT/ DC students enrolled 
in rural community colleges and received financial aid than in 
suburban and urban community colleges. Of the 51 1,049 total 
students in the cohort, 246,370 (48%) were enrolled at rural 
community colleges; of the 288,583 students in the cohort who 
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The percentage 
of students at 
rural colleges 
who receive 
institutional 
grant aid is more 
than double that 
for students 
attending 
suburban and 
urban community 
colleges. 


received any financial aid, 158,753 (55%) were enrolled at rural 
community colleges. Rural small and medium colleges comprised 
3% and 16%, respectively, of total community colleges enroll- 
ments, 6% and 25% of students, respectively, in the IPEDS SFA 
cohort, and even larger percentages (8% and 31%, respectively) 
of students who received any financial aid. 

Of the 181,232 students who received direct federal 
grant aid (Pell Grants and FSEOG), 95,376 (53%) were at rural 
community colleges, compared to 37,721 (21%) at suburban 
community colleges and 48,144 (27%) at urban community 
colleges. Of the 149,621 students who received state and local 
grant aid, 48% attended rural community colleges, compared to 
25% suburban and 27% urban. Of the 61,874 FT/FT/DC stu- 
dents who received institutional grant aid, 43,3 18 attended rural 
community colleges, compared to 15% each for suburban and 
urban community colleges. More FT/FT/DC students at rural 
community colleges take loans compared to similar students at 
other types of community colleges. Of the 77,061 FT/FT/DG 
students attending community colleges in Fall 2000 who bor- 
rowed student loans, 48,585 (or 63%) were enrolled at rural 
community colleges. 

Although the federal and state grant aid percentages shed 
light on the financial challenges students at rural community col- 
leges face, the willingness of these institutions to invest in their 
own students is significant. The percentage of students at rural 
colleges who receive institutional grant aid is more than double 
that for students attending suburban and urban community col- 
leges. Further, the percentage may understate the institutional 
investment; college officials completing IPEDS surveys might not 
include both need- and merit-based grants and scholarships in 
the numbers they report. In addition, college-sponsored work- 
study is not included in the IPEDS SFA. 

Table 5 shows the percentages of FT /FT /DC students in 
the IPEDS cohort, by aid type and institutional type. Among the 
51 1,049 FT/FT/DC students enrolled nationally, 288,583 (56%) 
received some type of financial aid. At rural community colleges, 
64% of these students received some aid, compared to 44% at 
suburban community colleges and 55% at urban community 
colleges. The 75% and 69% figures, respectively, of students at 
the 133 small and 298 medium rural community colleges receiv- 
ing any type of financial aid are striking: In general, the smaller 
the college, the higher the percentage of students receiving any 
and all types of financial aid. 

Analysis of the IPEDS SFA cohort in Table 5 reveals 
very different financial aid patterns at small and medium rural 
community colleges. Both rural and urban community colleges 
reported larger percentages of students receiving direct grant aid 
(Pell Grants and FSEOG) than their percentage of enrollments 
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Table 5 

Percentage of First-Time, Full-Time, Degree- or Certificate-Seeking Students 
Receiving Financial Aid, by Type of Financial Aid Received, Fall 2000 


Institutional Type^ 

Received Any 
Financial Aid 

Received 
Pell/FSEOG 
Grant Aid 

Received 
State/Local 
Grant Aid 

Received 
Institutional 
Grant Aid 

Incurred 

Student 

Loan 

Rural 






Small 

75% 

47% 

32% 

19% 

22% 

Medium 

69% 

42% 

31% 

18% 

21% 

Large 

55% 

31% 

24% 

17% 

17% 

Rural total 

64% 

39% 

29% 

18% 

20% 

Suburban 

44% 

27% 

27% 

6% 

11% 

Urban 

55% 

38% 

32% 

8% 

10% 

Total 

56% 

35% 

29% 

12% 

15% 


Note: Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
^2005 Carnegie Basic Classifications. 


among all U.S. community college students. Table 5 reveals that 
for large rural community colleges, the percentage distribution 
for each aid category more resembles that of suburban and urban 
community colleges than small or medium rural community col- 
leges, except for the higher levels of student loan indebtedness. 
In contrast, 64% (89,103 of the 129,751 students in the cohort) 
at medium rural community colleges, and 75% (21,667 of the 
28,79 1 students in the cohort) for students in the cohort at small 
rural community colleges reported receiving any financial aid. 
Again, greater numbers of students at rural community colleges 
received institutional grant aid. 

Table 5 also shows different patterns in student loans 
at different types of community colleges. The percentage of stu- 
dents at rural-serving institutions as a portion of all students 
receiving institutional aid was almost five times that of students 
at suburban- or urban-serving institutions. Similarly, the per- 
centage of students at rural-serving institutions as a portion 
of all students taking student loans was three times that of 
students at suburban-serving colleges and four times that at 
urban-serving colleges. 

Discussion Our analysis of student financial aid data from IPEDS by type 

of 2-year college using the 2005 Carnegie Basic Classifications 
shows that access and utilization of all types of financial aid is 
critical to community college students. Financial aid unquestion- 
ably provides new students with access to higher education, and 
rural community colleges are a major portal of access for millions 
of first-generation, FT/FT/DC students. As Cohen and Brawer 
(2003) noted, the choice is often not between a community col- 
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That rural-serving 
institutions award 
Pell Grants in 
percentages 
higher than their 
proportion of 
total enrollments 
suggests that this 
national program 
serves all types of 
needy students. 


lege and another college; the choice is between a community 
college and nothing. 

These data also illustrate major differences across types 
of public community colleges by type of institution (rural, sub- 
urban, and urban) in the patterns of financial aid utilized by 
their students. Often, the rural sector more resembles the urban 
sector than either of the two resembles the suburban sector. 

The Pell Grant program is by far the most important 
financial aid program for all types of U.S. community college 
students. That rural-serving institutions award Pell Grants in 
percentages higher than their proportion of total enrollments 
suggests that this national program serves all types of needy 
students, and is not, as some assume, a program that is designed 
to assist primarily low-income, urban, minority students. As 
Alexander noted in 2002, federal direct grant aid programs are 
of great importance to community college students. 

Significant differences exist in the financial aid awarded 
within the rural community college sector. In the IPEDS SFA 
cohort we examined, 75% of students at small rural community 
colleges, and 69% of students at medium rural colleges, receive 
financial aid; nearly 5 in 10 students at these small colleges, 
and 4 in 10 at the medium rural community colleges, reported 
receiving Pell Grants. The smaller the college, the more likely 
its students receive aid. 

Significant differences exist in student loan indebtedness 
by type of community college. In the IPEDS SFA cohort, 63% of 
the students who reported incurring loan debt attended rural 
community colleges; by sector, rural community college students 
incurred loan debt at rates more than double those at urban 
and suburban community colleges. In general, the smaller the 
college, the more likely it is that students take loans. 

One reason for higher indebtedness may be that students 
in geographically isolated rural areas live too far from home to 
afford commuting; there is a lack of publicly subsidized mass 
transit in rural America. This may add to FT/ FT/ DC students 
in rural community colleges’ greater reliance on financial aid 
for access. Moeck’s (2005) analysis of IPEDS surveys found 232 
community colleges with housing, of which 90% (according to 
the new Carnegie classifications) were “rural.” Higher housing 
and transportation costs may explain the higher rates of indebt- 
edness at rural colleges. 

Implications for Policy, Practice, and Research 
Rural America’s educational attainment rates continue to lag 
behind those of other areas, and there are significant gaps in 
information to help improve the rates. Special effort is needed to 
target expanded access for students served by small and medium 
rural community colleges — ^which include most of America’s rural 
counties with persistently high rates of poverty. The Appalachian 
Resource Commission (ARC, 2004) reported that its largely rural 
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At what point 
does student loan 
indebtedness 
“push” rural 
community college 
students away 
from their home 
areas, even if they 
wanted to stay 
after graduating? 


region “still lags in postsecondary education” (p. i). ARC cited 
U.S. Department of Education estimates of the college-going rates 
of high school graduates nationwide at 63.3%; for Appalachia, 
the rates were between 35% and 55%. 

Programs such as College Goal Sunday (2007), which 
assists low-income families and families with no tradition of 
pursuing postsecondary education to fill out financial aid forms 
and to access information about available financial aid, and the 
Ohio Appalachian Center for Higher Education’s (OACHE) Ac- 
cess Project, which since the early 1990s has provided grants 
to K-12 schools for activities to encourage students to aspire 
to and prepare for college (OACHE, 2007), are a starting point 
and deserve further study. In many areas of rural America, high 
school students simply do not see the possibility of college as be- 
ing within their grasp, despite the availability of financial aid. 

Additionally, student aid and sustainable economic 
development policies should be better integrated to reinforce 
state rural development goals. At what point does student 
loan indebtedness “push” rural community college students 
away from their home areas, even if they wanted to stay after 
graduating? The Rural Policy Research Institute (Fisher, 2005) 
found the wage differential between workers in metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas to be roughly 15% lower for rural 
workers. ARC (2004) reported that only 17.7% of Appalachian 
adults ages 25 and older had a college degree, compared with 
24.4% nationally, noting that 

While this gap may not appear large, it is growing. Be- 
cause at least some college or postsecondary training is 
now necessary to obtain jobs that pay a livable wage, it 
is critical that we close the college-going gap between 
Appalachia and the nation, (p. i) 

Future research might investigate the relationship between 
student financial aid and rural development goals, as well as 
explore special programs to bolster college-going rates in rural 
areas; rural community colleges are often the only accessible 
college for the students they serve. 

Further research also is needed to investigate if and why 
urban community college students do not participate in federal 
student aid programs at levels consistent with their representa- 
tion in the population — and, conversely, why students at rural 
institutions appear to be more likely to participate than their 
urban counterparts. 

We see a role of special importance for state policy mak- 
ers, who can bring institutions together to expand participa- 
tion in college access programs. Two national organizations, 
the Rural Community College Alliance (an affiliated council of the 
American Association of Community Colleges) and the Rural Col- 
leges Coalition of the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, could bring greater visibility to successful efforts. 
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and identify deficiencies in policy, practice, and research. This 
is important because we hypothesize that the same belief pat- 
terns that cause lower numbers of rural Americans to enroll in 
their local community colleges may persist as these students 
contemplate transfer to 4-year baccalaureate institutions. 

Conclusion Our analysis shows significant and often striking differences by 

type of community colleges — differences that are not always well 
understood by policy makers. In the rhetoric related to student 
aid within the community college sector, financial aid (particu- 
larly the financial assistance provided through the federal Pell 
and FSEOG programs) is often cast as welfare for underprivileged 
inner-city students. The data presented here clearly show that 
this is not the case; policy makers should note that reductions 
or limitations in Pell Grants, FSEOG, state-provided, and locally 
funded student financial aid programs can impair the ability of 
lower-income students in rural America to participate in post- 
secondary education as well. The extent to which America’s ru- 
ral-serving community colleges are taking steps to “take care of 
their own” by providing institutionally funded scholarships and 
grants might establish best practices that could be replicated at 
urban-serving and suburban-serving institutions with students 
who have unmet financial need. 

The issue of student loan indebtedness among all com- 
munity college students (and particularly among students 
attending rural-serving institutions) requires attention. The 
number of students amassing student loans should be seen as 
a call to action for policymakers, practitioners, and researchers 
alike. 
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